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The Most Valuable Players: 
Excellence Under Pressure 


Pressure. That’s what the Super Bowl is 
all about. 

Just one game. Sixty minutes. The 
two best teams. One winner. No tomor- 
row. All of those wonderful old adages. 

The winning team will have its heroes 
and the losing team its goats. A player’s 
reputation can be made or broken. 
After a single game, one might be 
called “a money player” and another 
dismissed as “a loser.” 

Unfair? Perhaps, but that is the na- 
ture of this game they call the Super 
Bowl. It is America’s most scrutinized 
sporting event. A packed stadium. And 
another 100 million watching the instant 
replay and stop-action shots of every- 
thing except the pregame calisthenics. 

And in case anyone happens to miss 
something, an army of more than 1,500 
media representatives is covering the 
game. Not just sportswriters from the 
Times, the Post, and the Republican- 
Democrat, but correspondents from 
places like Singapore, Rumania, 
Egypt, Peru, Hong Kong, and the lvory 
Coast. 

The mass of media makes playing in 
the Super Bowl somewhat akin to per- 
forming in a petri dish under a biolo- 
gist’s microscope. Every tiny move is mag- 
nified into something huge and signifi- 
cant. Small mistakes are seen as major 
blunders. Ordinary plays are analyzed 
with a seriousness befitting a national 
election. And great plays become part 
of the American folklore: people on the 
street, all asking, “Did you see that 
catch? Wasn't it unbelievable?” 

Out of this pressure cooker comes a 
winning team and a most valuable 
player. The winning team? Easy, just 
look at the scoreboard. The most valu- 
able player? Now you have a problem. 


Bart Starr, twice named most valuable player. 


Back in the dawn of Super Bowl his- 
tory, the answer to the most valuable 
player riddle seemed simple. Give it to 
the quarterback. And in five of the first 
six Super Bowls, the quarterbacks on 
the winning teams were honored. But 
since the passing of the Golden Age of 
the Super Quarterbacks—during 
which Bart Starr (the only two-time win- 
ner), Joe Namath, Len Dawson, and 
Roger Staubach won—selection chaos 
has reigned. Players from all over the 
field have won the award, and no quar- 
terback has been named most valuable 
player since Staubach in Super Bowl VI. 

Running backs have won the award 
twice, but they have had to work for it. 
Larry Csonka and Franco Harris both 
carried the ball more than 30 times 
while setting single-game rushing marks 
in games VIII and IX, respectively (Har- 
ris breaking Csonka’s record). Other 
ball carriers have enjoyed big days at 
the Super Bowl, but the rule seems to 
be: no record, no award. 

Wide receivers also can win the 


‘award, but the rule here is: it’s not how 


many you catch, but how you catch 
them. Both Lynn Swann and Fred Bilet- 
nikoff eschewed the routine and made 
diving, juggling, falling, and leaping 
catches. They each caught only four 
passes in their most valuable player 
performances in games X and XI, re- 
spectively, but what catches! A flair for 
the impossible never hurts. 

And what about the defensive 
players? Strong defensive teams have 
dominated the Super Bowl, but how do 
you pick one player out of eleven? 
When a player makes a couple of pass 
interceptions, he becomes more visible. 
Chuck Howley (game V) and Jake Scott 
(game VII) did exactly that, and both 
were honored for their larceny. 

After 11 Super Bowls, none of the 
men in the trenches—the interior 
linemen—had ever won the award. But 
in Super Bowl XII, Dallas's Harvey Mar- 
tin and Randy White played like the 
good guys in a tag team wrestling 
match, tossing opponents to the ground 
almost at will. And they were the first 
co-winners of the award. 

But consider some men who didn’t 
win the award. Receivers Max McGee, 
George Sauer, and Otis Taylor, who 
caught passes from most valuable 
player quarterbacks. Running backs 
Matt Snell, Duane Thomas, and Clar- 
ence Davis, who played outstanding 
Super Bowl games. And quarterbacks 
Terry Bradshaw and Ken Stabler, who 
threw the passes to most valuable 
player receivers. 

But in the final analysis, the award 
went to the players who were able to 
play their very best under the incredible 
weight of Super Bowl pressure. And 
these men truly deserve to be called 
“Super Men of the Super Bowl.” 


vs Len 


* 


Banger Renias finy Che 


SuperStarr: If at 
First You Succeed, 
Then Do It Again! 


Anticipation? Oh, yes. This was the game 
that every football fan in America had been 
waiting for. The game that would bring to- 
gether two teams—meeting for the first 
time —that had never even faced a com- 
mon opponent. And nothing more was at 
stake than the championship of all pro foot- 
ball, plus the reputations of rival football 
leagues. 

This game (remembered now as “Super 
Bowl |") was officially titled “World Cham- 
pionship Game, AFL vs. NFL.” And some of 
the questions about the relative quality of 
the two leagues were answered on the grass 
of the Los Angeles Coliseum on January 15, 
1967 when the Green Bay Packers met the 
Kansas City Chiefs. 

The Packers didn’t just represent the NFL, 
they practically were the NFL. Winners of 
four of the previous six NFL titles, they fea- 
tured names like Jim Taylor, Willie Davis, 
Forrest Gregg, Jim Ringo, Max McGee, 
Jerry Kramer, Ray Nitschke, and Fuzzy 
Thurston. But no single player on coach 
Vince Lombardi’s squad better personified 
the self-image of the NFL than quarterback 
Bart Starr. 

Bart Starr. Even the name is perfect. 
Bart: tough, no nonsense. Starr: just that, a 
star. His polite, clean-cut, conservative 
style off the field was everything a public 
relations director could desire. And his 
patient, calculating, controlled play on the 
field was everything Vince Lombardi could 
demand. As much as any Packer, Starr felt 
the weight of Lombardi’s words: “We can’t 
let the NFL down.” 

After only nine minutes of play, Starr 
noted a flaw in the Chiefs’ defensive cover- 
age. Sending veteran receiver Max McGee 
deep, Starr zipped the ball past Kansas 
City cornerback Willie Mitchell. McGee 
grabbed it and covered the 37 yards to the 
goal line. The ice had been broken. 

Starr kept the ball in the air the rest of the 
afternoon, completing 16 of 23 passes for 
250 yards and two touchdowns, leading 
Green Bay to a 35—10 rout. 

Did the Packers feel pressure? Starr: 
think coach Lombardi stated it beautifully to 
us in a meeting a few days before the game. 
He said, ‘The Chiefs have everything to gain 
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Quarterback Bart Starr: Peerless leader and efficiency expert. 


and nothing to lose. The opposite is true of 
you. But I can’t think of a team that is more 
deserving of representing the National 
Football League than you, because you 
have earned the right to be here, with your 
performance over the last several years.” 

On third and one on their own 36 yard 
line, Starr faked a handoff and dropped 
back to pass. As Chiefs cornerback Fred 
Williamson said after the game, “The way 
he faked was tremendous. It fooled me.” It 
must have, because Williamson’s man, Car- 
roll Dale, was wide open on a 64-yard 
touchdown pass. The play was called back 
by a penalty, but nothing could call back the 
lost pride of Williamson, the Chiefs, and the 
AFL. 

Bart Starr was named the game's most 
valuable player, but he found that the road 
back to Super Sunday wasn’t easy the fol- 
lowing season. Bothered by nagging in- 
juries, Starr threw nine interceptions in the 
Packers’ first two games of 1967. By mid- 
season, however, he was back in top form. 


Starr: “Lombardi told us, ‘I can’t 
think of a team that is more de- 
serving of representing the 
National Football League than 


sa 


you.... 


He led the Packers to eight victories in their 
last nine games, including the epic last- 
minute Ice Game victory over Dallas for the 
NFL championship, and a trip to Miami to 
face the AFL champion Oakland Raiders. 

Starr and his teammates had a different 
reason for wanting to win Super Bowl Il. 
They sensed that coach Lombardi was going 
to announce his retirement after the game. 
With that emotional motivation, Starr com- 
pleted 13 of 24 passes for 202 yards and a 
touchdown. The final score of Super Bow! II 
was 33-14. And Starr was once again 
named the game's most valuable player. 

Although no one realized it at the time, 
that day in Miami was the high point: for the 
old NEL, for Vince Lombardi, for the Green 
Bay Packers, and for Bart Starr. 


The Day Broadway 
Joe's Actions Spoke 
Louder Than Words 


had 


“Hey, Joe!” somebody yelled. “Have you 
seen the spread on the Super Bowl? It's 
eighteen points.” 

Joe Namath stopped and a smile spread 
across his face. “That's crazy;’ he said. 
“We should only be favored by nine or ten.” 

Joe was only half-kidding when he 
suggested that the New York Jets should 
have been favored to beat the Baltimore 
Colts in Super Bowl Ill. But many experts 
felt the pregame point spread favoring the 
Colts was conservative, that the two teams 
shouldn’t even be on the field. 

It was a little difficult to take Joe and his 
Jets that seriously. They were the direct de- 
scendants of the New York Titans, whose 
early 1960s operations turned sportswriters 
into comedy writers. But in the three years 
since Joe signed a reported $427,000 con- 
tract, the team had gained a considerable 
measure of respectability. 

Respectable, yes. But seemingly no 
match for the mighty teams of the NFL. The 
Colts were a mean machine, winners of 15 
of 16 games and 34-0 destroyers of Cleve- 
land in the NFL championship game. Ac- 
cording to the people who should have 
known, it would be years before the kids 
from the AFL could stop the NFL bullies from 
kicking sand in their faces. Most fans 
thought the outcome of Super Bowl II would 
be as predictable as a Russian election. 

But Joe Namath kept things interesting in 
the two weeks before the game. The words 
started flowing right after the Jets topped 
the Oakland Raiders 27—23 for the AFL 
championship. Asked about Colts quarter- 
back Earl Morrall, Joe said, “Morrall is not 
as good as many quarterbacks in the AFL.” 
And for good measure, Joe named a few: 
Daryle Lamonica, Bob Griese, John Hadl, 
Len Dawson, and a couple of guys on the 
Jets, Babe Parilli and Joe Namath. 

Bubba Smith, the Colts’ 295-pound de- 
fensive end, was just one of the players to 
react to Namath’s words: “He’s a damn 
good quarterback, but a football player 
who's real good doesn’t have to talk.” 

Norm Van Brocklin, then the coach of the 
Atlanta Falcons of the NFL, spoke for many 
in the senior league when he said, “I'll tell 
you what I think of Namath after Sunday — 


—~ 


after he’s played his first pro game.” 

A couple of days betore the game, 
Namath really put his mouth into high gear. 
Asked for the zillionth time if he really be- 
lieved the Jets would win, he answered, “I 
guarantee it.” 

The confident Colts (running back Tom 
Matte had already spent his $15,000 
winnners share on home improvements) 
were angry. And a chance meeting in a 
Miami restaurant between Namath and 
Colts kicker Lou Michaels almost ended in 
flying fists. The Colts wanted Namath. 

Even Weeb Ewbank, the Jets’ coach, 
wasn't all that pleased with Namath’s re- 
marks. “One of our plans,’ said Ewbank, 
“was to play up the role of the underdog. | 
told our players to just keep telling the press 
how good the Colts were. We wanted to 
build up the ego of the Colts. 

“And naturally, when | heard that he’d 
‘guaranteed it/ | wished he hadn't said any- 
thing. | reiterated to the team, let’s keep the 
Colts the greatest. Because anything nega- 


Norm Van Brocklin, then the 
coach of the Atlanta Falcons, 
said, “I'll tell you what I think of 
Namath after Sunday — after he’s 
played his first pro game.” 


tive you say can be used against you.” 

When the words finally stopped, 
Namath was brilliant. Following Ewbank’s 
game plan, Namath mixed the smashing 
running of Matt Snell with his own passes. 
Things went so well that Ewbank later re- 
marked, “Our plans actually went better in 
the game than they did in practice.” Midway 
through the final quarter, the Jets held a 
16-0 lead. 

Colts quarterbacks Morrall and Johnny 
Unitas threw the ball all over the Orange 
Bowl in an effort to get back in the game. 
After 41 passes (with 17 completions and 4 
interceptions), all the Colts could score was 
seven points. 

On the other hand, Namath completed 
17 of 28 without interception. For his pass- 
ing, leadership, and predictions, he was 
named the game’s most valuable player. 

And in true Broadway Joe style, he had 
only one complaint: There was no cham- 
pagne for the Jets’ victory celebration. The 
official explanation was that drinking in the 
locker room was bad for the AFL's image. 
But there just might have been another ex- 
planation. Is it possible that the Jets’ man- 
agement didn’t really expect a victory? 
Maybe even they didn’t believe Joe Namath 
when he guaranteed it. 


Namath completed 17 of 28 passes without an interception in Jets’ upset victory. 


Len Dawson: Cool 
Under More Than 
Ordinary Pressure 


It was a miserable morning in New Orleans. 
Rain poured down and the radio warned 
about a possible tornado. Len Dawson 
could hardly drag himself out of bed. After 
a night of little sleep, he had an aching 
head and a churning stomach. His only re- 
sponsibility during the coming day would be 
to play quarterback for the Kansas City 
Chiefs against the Minnesota Vikings in 
Super Bowl IV. 

As bad as Dawson felt that cold January 
morning in New Orleans, actually getting 
on the field and playing the game would 
bring some small measure of relief. What a 
week it had been! In all Super Bowl history, 
no player has undergone a personal ex- 
perience as unsettling as Dawson's. 

Early in the week of preparation and 
publicity for the game, a report on NBC’s 
Huntley-Brinkley news program indicated 
that a federal gambling probe was looking 
into links between known gamblers and pro- 


“The first pass did wonders for 
me. It gave me confidence, and I 
was reasonably sure that we 
could run play action passes and 
beat their linebackers... .” 


fessional football players. And one player 
associated with the gamblers, according to 
the NBC story, was Len Dawson. 

A sick, sinking feeling hit Dawson’s 
stomach when he was told about the NBC 
report. A casual friendship with a Detroit 
restauranteur (which Dawson readily admit- 
ted) was being portrayed as a possible link 
between organized crime and pro football. 

The situation was a nightmare to Daw- 
son: “I felt like I'd been arraigned, tried, 
and convicted for a crime | didn’t commit,’ 
he said. “The Chiefs kept me hidden from 
reporters and didn’t let me step out of a 
room without an escort.” 

When Dawson did meet the press, he told 
them all he knew. But questions still seemed 
to linger. And the 34-year-old quarterback 
realized that if he so much as fumbled a 
snap or threw an interception, the whispers 
would start. 

NFL security men checked out the NBC 
report, and on the Friday before the game, 
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Commissioner Pete Rozelle declared Daw- 
son innocent of any involvement. And just 
before game time, Kansas City coach Hank 
Stram received a telephone call from Wash- 
ington, D.C. The nation’s number one fan, 
President Richard Nixon, assured Stram 
that Dawson was not the subject of a federal 
investigation. 

But Dawson felt that true exoneration 
could only come on the soggy field of Tulane 
Stadium. The weather was threatening and 
rain could hamper the complicated Kansas 
City offense. But the experts didn’t think 
that the Chiefs would be able to move the 
ball against Minnesota under any playing 


The weather held and “Lenny the Cool” 
(as his teammates called him) mixed the 
running of Garrett, reverses to wide 
receiver Frank Pitts, and his own passing to 
fashion a 16—0 halftime lead. After a 
touchdown by the Vikings narrowed the 
Chiefs’ lead to 16—7 in the third quarter, 
Dawson hit Otis Taylor on a 46-yard touch- 
down pass. The game was out of reach. The 
AFL was now 2—2 with the NFL. 

Delirium reigned on the Chiefs’ bench as 
the clock ticked off the final seconds of the 
game. But Len Dawson slipped away from 
his celebrating teammates and ran alone 
toward the locker room. 


Dawson completed 12 of 17 passes in Chiefs’ 23-7 surprise of Minnesota. 


conditions; the Vikings were two-touch- 
down favorites. 

When the Chiefs got the ball for their first 
offensive possession, Dawson was nervous. 
After a running play on first down failed to 
gain yardage, the 13-year veteran threw a 
pass in the flat to running back Mike Garrett 
for a first down. “That first pass did won- 
ders for me,” said Dawson. “It gave me con- 
fidence, and | was reasonably sure that we 
could run play action passes against them 
and beat their linebackers in the flat.” 


The incredible week had taken its toll on 
Dawson: “I wanted to spend a couple of 
minutes by myself in the dressing room. The 
week had been one of agonizing pressure 
for me. My stomach, my head, my whole 
body had seemed to be a mass of nerves all 
week long. | ached all over.” 

The man who had been the losing quar- 
terback in Super Bowl | completed 12 of 17 
passes for 122 yards and a touchdown. 
After a week of torment, he was, appropri- 
ately, the game’s most valuable player. 


© 1977 The Gillette Company. Boston. Mass. 
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Game Vil: Jake Scott, Miami Dolphins 


Game VI: Roger Staubach, Dallas Cowboys 


Chuck Howley: Even 
in « Losing Effort, 
the Man of the Hour 


Coach George Allen once said, “Losers just 
look foolish in a new car.” After Super Bowl 
V, Chuck Howley didn’t agree. Howley, who 
played on the losing Dallas Cowboys in that 
game, was named the game’s most valuable 
player and was given a new car. As he ac- 
cepted the keys to the car, Howley said, 
“That's Allen’s philosophy, not mine.” 

Ten years earlier, it looked as if Howley 
would never play another game as a pro. 
He spent the entire 1960 season working in 
a filling station in his native West Virginia. 
He was drafted in the first round in 1958 by 


the Chicago Bears, but a knee injury al- 
lowed him to play in only three games in 
1959, his second pro season. And before 
the 1960 season, the Bears sent him home 
with a knee that was in no condition to play 
professional football. 

While Howley was pumping gas, the 
Dallas Cowboys were suffering through 
their inaugural season with an O—11—1 rec- 
ord. Looking for defensive help, Dallas 
took a chance and sent the Bears two draft 
choices (a third and a ninth) for the rights to 
the former West Virginia star. 

Washing windows and changing oil must 
have been the proper therapy for Howley’s 
knee, because he quickly became an inte- 
gral part of the Cowboys’ improving de- 
fense. He wasn’t always noticed by the fans, 
but he bothered opposing teams with his 


“y 


ve seen four Super Bowls and I 
think this was the hardest hitting 
yet. That's the reason there were 
so many turnovers. Both defenses 
were great.” 


Howley, who called his game error-free, was involved in three key turnovers. 
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intelligent, hard-nosed play. 

By 1971, the 6-foot 2-inch, 225-pound 
linebacker had played 10 quiet seasons in 
Dallas. At 34, he was the oldest of the 
Cowboys who would do battle with the Bal- 
timore Colts in Miami in Super Bowl V. “I’m 
going through what every old pro does,” he 
said. “Most all the players | came into the 
league with are gone. | just don’t have a lot 
in common with the youngsters we have 
now, so | don’t socialize much. Still, | feel 
very much a part of this team. | prove it by 
what | can do on the field.” 

He proved it during the regular season by 
being the only Dallas player named to the 
all-pro team. But reporters still didn’t flock 
around Howley on the eve of Super Bowl V. 
In the extensive pregame coverage by the 
New York Times, for example, Howley was 
only quoted on one subject: The relative 
hardness of the artificial surface in the 
Orange Bowl. 

Super Bowl V, which was the first Super 
Bowl played on a carpet, is often remem- 
bered as Blunder Bowl |. There were six 
interceptions, five lost fumbles, and a 
blocked extra point attempt. But Howley 
didn’t think of it as a game of mistakes. “I’ve 
seen four Super Bowls,” he said, “and | think 
this was the hardest hitting yet. That's the 
reason there were so many turnovers.” 

Howley was directly involved in three of 
those turnovers. In the first quarter, he saw 
a Johnny Unitas pass heading in his direc- 
tion. Diving for the ball, Howley juggled it 
as he fell. But he caught the ball and scram- 
bled to his feet, returning it 22 yards. Later 
in the first quarter, Howley and middle line- 
backer Lee Roy Jordan made Unitas the 
ingredients in a Cowboys sandwich and 
squeezed the ball loose for a fumble. And in 
the fourth quarter Howley intercepted an 
Earl Morrall pass in the end zone to halt a 
Colts scoring threat. 

Howley’s play wasn’t enough, and the 
Colts won 16-13 on a last-second Jim 
O’Brien field goal. But Howley wasn’t 
ashamed of his performance: “I’m usually 
my own worst critic, but | don’t think | made 
a mistake in this game. 

“This individual award is tremendous,” 
said Howley, “but | wish it were the world 
championship. They go hand in hand. And 
I'll say the same thing we've been saying for 
the past five years, ‘Wait ‘til next year’ We'll 
be back. I’m not satisfied ‘til we’re world 
champions.” 

“Next year” came the following January 
in Super Bowl VI and Howley was there to 
share the glory. He recovered a fumble and 
intercepted a pass in Super Bowl VI in 
another of his mistake-free games. And 
Chuck Howley had the ultimate team satis- 
faction: an NFL championship. 


Roger Staubach: 
Welcome Back to 
the Big Time 


Gil Brandt, the Dallas Cowboys’ player 
personnel director, received the following 
letter not long after the Cowboys had lost 
34-27 to the Green Bay Packers in the 
1966 NFL championship game: 

“I’m just a small part of the Dallas Cow- 
boys’ organization, but | want to congratu- 
late the team on the great season. All the 
guys over here have been following the 
Cowboys.” 

“Over here” was Chu Lai, a rocky chunk 
of real estate on the coast of Vietnam, and 
the letter writer was a Navy supply officer 
named Roger Staubach. The letter included 
a postscript: “By the way, if you get a 
chance, I’d appreciate it if you’d send me 
another football. The rough terrain has 
worn mine out.” 

The Cowboys sent another football to 
Staubach, hoping their tenth-round draft 
choice in 1964 wouldn't lose his passing 
touch. The Cowboys had taken a chance 
when they drafted Staubach—an All- 
America and Heisman trophy winner from 
Navy —knowing he faced four or five years 
of active military duty before he could play 
pro ball. 

After returning from Vietnam, Staubach 
played service football for the Pensacola 
Navy Base. But this was hardly the big time 
and Staubach became an all but forgotten 
football player. In fact, when he was invited 
to speak at a football awards dinner in a 
small Southern town he was greeted by a 


“This time | was the quarterback. 
This time | would play and become 
part of the outcome. I felt such 
great excitement that sometimes 

I thought I'd explode.” 


sign that said “Welcome Roger Steinbeck.” 

The Cowboys got their first real look at 
Staubach when he spent some of his military 
leave at the team’s training camp in 1968. 
Released from active military duty the next 
year, Staubach was a 27-year-old rookie 
quarterback trying to prove that he could 
make it in the NFL. The Cowboys saw plenty 
of promise and Staubach served two sea- 
sons as a backup quarterback. 

Midway through the 1971 season, the 


Staubach’s 12 for 19 passing performance included two touchdowns. 


Cowboys were struggling and Staubach 
was given a shot as the number one quar- 
terback. With Staubach at the controls, the 
Cowboys won nine games in a row and 
headed to New Orleans to face the Miami 
Dolphins in Super Bowl VI. 

The Cowboys played in both Super Bowls 
V and VI but the games had little in common 
for Staubach: “Naturally it [game VI] 
carried a much different feeling for me from 
the game the previous year in Miami. The 
year before | was happy for the team and 
caught up in the general excitement. But this 
time | was the quarterback. This time | 
would play and become part of the out- 
come. | felt such great excitement that 
sometimes | thought | would explode.” 

Staubach’s excitement may have contrib- 
uted to a couple of errant passes early in the 
game but he soon put the Dallas offense in 
gear. After a first quarter Dallas field goal, 
Staubach hit Lance Alworth on a seven-yard 
touchdown pass in the second quarter to 
give the Cowboys a 10—0 lead. 

“Lance Alworth told coach [Tom] Landry 
that the cornerback, Curtis Johnson, was 
favoring him to the inside, that he’d be open 
on a quick out pattern,” said Staubach. “I 
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was trying to hit Alworth on the out, just 
inside the flag. But Johnson made a great 
play. He was right on Lance. | threw the ball 
as hard as | could, harder than | can re- 
member throwing a ball that short a dis- 
tance. Johnson couldn’t react quickly 
enough and the ball hit Lance. | don’t know 
how he hung on to it.” 

The Cowboys played ball control in the 
second half, with Duane Thomas, Calvin 
Hill, and Walt Garrison leading a ground 
attack that gained a total of 252 yards. 
Thomas scored on a three-yard run in the 
third quarter. Staubach rounded out the 
scoring by hitting Mike Ditka on a seven- 
yard touchdown pass. Roger completed 12 
of 19 passes for 119 yards and two touch- 
downs while leading the Cowboys to a 
24-3 victory and their first NFL title. 

“| officially became a square the day 
after the Super Bowl,” remembers 
Staubach. “They told me that as the most 
valuable player I’d won a sports car. When 
they asked me which model I wanted, | said, 
‘Would you mind if | pick out a station 
wagon? | didn’t have anything against a 
sports car, but we had three kids. We could 
use a station wagon.” 
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Jake Scott 
Makes a Name 
for Himself 


Ah, perfection. So unattainable. Yet the 
Miami Dolphins and their “No-Name De- 
fense” arrived in Los Angeles for Super 
Bowl VII with a shot at a “perfect” football 
season. The Dolphins needed only to knock 
off the Washington Redskins to attain a 
17-0 record. 

Ironically, the “No-Name Defense” itself 
was doomed. Intense coverage by the 
media seemed certain to remove the very 
anonymity that had made the Miami de- 
fenders a group of “unknowns” in the first 
place. 

One member of the “No-Name” gang 
wasn't receiving much pregame publicity. 
Sports writers didn’t get very interested in 
safety Jake Scott, who was supposed to 
spend the entire game on the bench. A sep- 
arated shoulder had kept Scott out of the 
two weeks of practice preceding the game, 
and he was listed as a “doubtful” starter. 

But in Super Bowl VII, Scott played with 
two hairline wrist fractures—fractures that 
weren't even discovered until the physical 
examination conducted a week later for the 
AFC-NFC Pro Bowl. And he had played 
most of the perfect season with a painful 
neck injury. 

The road to Miami was a circuitous one 
for Scott. He left the University of Georgia 
after his junior year to play in the Canadian 
Football League. But the lure of NFL com- 
petition beckoned and Scott, a wide 
receiver in Canada, took a pay cut to sign 
with Miami after a single season in Canada. 
He immediately fit into the improving Miami 
defense. “Jake has been number one since 
he first stepped on the practice field,” said 
Dolphins coach Don Shula. 

When Scott took the field against the 
Redskins, he knew that his shoulder injury 
could quickly force him to the bench or even 
to the hospital. But the 27-year-old safety 
gutted it out. “My shoulder only hurt once’ 
he said, “and that was when | landed on it 
covering a pass.” 

Early in the game, Scott nearly became 
something less than a hero. Fielding a Mike 
Bragg punt (Jake also doubled as a kick 
returner), he lost control of the ball. But 
before a Redskin could scoop it up, fellow 
“No-Namer” Dick Anderson covered it. 
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The fumble might have made Scott, who 
wore number 13, wonder if this was going to 
be his unlucky day. But he wasn’t one to let a 
muffed punt affect his defensive effort. And 
early in the second quarter—with Miami 
holding a 7-0 lead—Scott dropped back 
to cover dangerous wide receiver Charley 
Taylor. Billy Kilmer’s pass sailed high, and 
Scott was able to get his hands on the ball. 

“| was lucky to catch that one,” said 
Scott. “I batted the ball in the air and 
caught it. Then [ Dolphins linebacker] Bob 
Matheson came over to make the play and 
ran right into me and | almost lost the ball.” 
Scott hung on, however, and returned it 
eight yards. 

The No-Name gang held the Redskins’ 
offense in check until midway through the 
final quarter. With Miami holding a 14—0 
edge, Washington marched from its own 11 
yard line down to the Dolphins’ 10. On third 
and 6, Kilmer faded back to throw. Looking 
into the end zone, he once again tried to hit 
Taylor. 


Scott knew that his injury could 
force him to the bench or even to 
the hospital. But, he said, “My 
shoulder only hurt once, when | 
landed on it covering a pass.” 


“Lloyd Mumphord and | were covering 
Taylor,’ said Scott, “with Lloyd outside and 
me inside. Kilmer didn’t see me cut over and 
the ball came to me. | stopped for just a 
second, thinking | would down the ball for a 
touchback. Then | saw a lane open up and 
decided to run it out. | was so happy to get 
out of the end zone with the ball, | didn’t 
really think about going all the way. If | had 
cut back, | might have made it.” 

As it was, Scott raced 55 yards before 
Redskins running back Charley Harraway 
pulled him down. The interception seemed 
to put the game on ice, but Dolphins 
placekicker Garo Yepremian threw his only 
NFL “pass” after a blocked field goal at- 
tempt. Yepremian picked up the ball and 
began scrambling, as if to look for a 
receiver. But the ball was jarred loose as he 
was about to throw, and Redskins safety 
Mike Bass picked up the fumble and ran 49 
yards for Washington’s only score. The play 
spoiled a shutout effort by the No-Name 
defense, but Miami held on to win 14-7. 

And Jake Scott, in close competition with 
fellow defenders Manny Fernandez and 
Nick Buoniconti, was named the game’s 
most valuable player. Asked if he felt 
people would now know his name, Scott 
smiled and said, “| hope so.” 


Scott's two key interceptions helped the Dolphins maintain the upper hand. 


Writing with a ball-point can be a real 
drag. But now there’s Quick Silver Flair. 
It’s got a new super smooth ball— 
smoother than ordinary ball-points. 
And famous Flair ink—in 4 vivid colors. 
So with Quick Silver, writing flows 
smoothly and looks brilliant. Quick. Try 
Quick Silver. You may never write with 
an ordinary ball-point again. 


Score another point for Flair! 
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Game VIII: Larry Csonka, Miami Dolphins 
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Larry Csonka: A 
Super Human, Not 
an Animal Act 


Larry Csonka, as usual, found himself at the 
bottom of the pile. A half-ton of purple- 
clad Minnesota Vikings defenders slowly un- 
tangled. Csonka wearily got to his feet. 
With a gait somewhere between a trot and 
a stagger, he headed toward the Miami 
Dolphins’ huddle. 

Csonka had a deep gash over his right 
eye and a large cut on his nose. He looked 
as if he had fought in a war. But if it had 
been a war, he would have received the 
Medal of Honor, for Csonka had almost 
single-handedly defeated a platoon of 
Vikings in Super Bowl VIII. 

The man who had shattered the running 
records of Jim Brown, Ernie Davis, Floyd 
Little, and Jim Nance at Syracuse University 
broke some Super Bowl records, too. 
Larry's 33 carries and 145 yards set new 
marks as he helped Miami win its second 
straight NFL championship 24-7. 

There weren't many easy yards among 
the 145. Csonka spent the afternoon 
exploring the middle of the Minnesota line 
for the inner passage to the end zone. 
“Running up the middle,” he said, “is like 
being a sneak thief. You're stealing yard- 
age. You're defying them. The defense sees 
you do it, but you're still defying them and 
getting away with it. Eight yards might not 
seem like much until you put eleven players 
in that eight yards.” 

Csonka’s running was the secret to 
Miami’s complete domination of the first 
quarter; the Dolphins scored on their first 
two series to take a 14—0 lead. On their 
first possession, Csonka carried the ball five 
times for 36 yards in a 62-yard drive. He 
gained 28 yards on three tries in the Dol- 
phins’ second scoring march. On that day, 
the Miami ground game was so effective 
that quarterback Bob Griese put the ball in 
the air only seven times. 

Csonka’s play on the Astrolurf of Rice 
Stadium in Houston reminded fans of 
hard-boiled fullbacks ranging from Bronko 
Nagurski to Jim Taylor. “Csonka is an old- 
fashioned football player,’ said Dolphins 
coach Don Shula. “He likes to complain 
about practices, but he’s mean and tough in 
games. He likes to stick it to the other guy.” 

The press characterized Csonka’s running 
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Csonka’s record performance left the Vikings in a state of awe and respect. 


in Super Bowl VIII in less than human terms: 
a bull, a tank, a moose, a bulldozer, a 
battering ram, etc. The descriptions didn’t 
please the former Ohio farm boy. “Just be- 
cause you see me butt heads and go off 
tackle for four yards,” said Csonka, 
“doesn't mean that | go around with my 
hands scraping the ground, eat raw meat, 
have fangs, and live in a dark room under 


“Running up the middle is like 
being a sneak thief. You’re 
stealing yardage ....The defense 
sees you do it, but you’re still 
defying them.” 


the stadium. I’m not big and dumb. | enjoy 
talking to people. I’ve got a little ham in 
me.” 

While he didn’t like everything the media 
said about him, Csonka had to love the 
words of praise from the Vikings. “Csonka 
had the most outstanding day any back has 
ever had against us,’ said defensive end 
Carl Eller. “He made the big plays and that 
was the difference.” 

“He played as well as any fullback can,’ 
said Vikings quarterback Fran Tarkenton. 


“In all my years, I’ve never seen any fullback 
play better than he did. But | guess that’s 
normal for him.” 

While everything appeared to go right 
for Csonka and the Dolphins, there was one 
minor, almost humorous, lapse. In the third 
quarter, with the ball on the Minnesota 2 
yard line, Griese brought the team to the 
line of scrimmage. As he looked over the 
Vikings’ defensive set, he realized that he 
had forgotten the snap count. He couldn't 
remember if the ball was supposed to be 
hiked on one or two. 

Griese turned to his 237-pound fullback 
and quietly asked him for the number. “One 

. uh, no, it’s two,’ answered Csonka. 
“No, it's four. No, it’s one.” 

Now thoroughly bewildered, Griese 
looked at running back Jim Kiick, who said, 
“It's two. No, it’s one.” 

With the entire backfield in complete 
confusion, Griese began to count. Both 
Griese and Csonka were caught by surprise 
when the ball was snapped on one. Then, as 
if to prove that nothing could really go 
wrong for Csonka that day, he took the ball 
from Griese and charged into the end zone 
to score the final Miami touchdown. 
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Franco Harris: A 
Most Significant 
Afternoon 


He was the son of a black American Gl and 
a young Italian woman who met at a dance 
in Pisa during the last days of World War Il. 
Born in New Jersey in 1950, he grew into a 
6-foot 2-inch running back with enough 
speed, strength, and agility to qualify him 
as a natural for the game of pro football. 

And in Super Bowl IX, against the Minne- 
sota Vikings on January 12, 1975 at New 
Orleans’s Tulane Stadium, Franco Harris, 
the Pittsburgh Steelers’ durable ball carrier, 
occupied center stage. 

In his collegiate career at Penn State, 
Franco Harris was the running mate of 
another future NFL star, Lydell Mitchell; 
it was a pairing that would be repeated on 
AFC Pro Bowl teams and all-pro squads. 

Although Harris played somewhat in 
Mitchell’s shadow in college, he was drafted 
in the first round by the Steelers in 1972. An 
immediate sensation, Franco racked up 
1,055 yards rushing in his rookie season. 
And in his first postseason game, he made 
the famous “Immaculate Reception” of a de- 
flected Terry Bradshaw pass to beat the 
Oakland Raiders 13—7 on a fourth down 
play. 

This kind of clutch performance made 
Harris a hero to Pittsburgh fans. And his 
heritage gave birth to a fan club called 
“Franco’s Italian Army.’ Every time Harris 
powered his way through the line at a 
Steelers home game, the “Army” would 
cheer and wave Italian flags. 

“I've never really been conscious of the 
ethnic thing,” said Franco. “When the 
‘Italian Army’ thing started, | looked at 
it as just a piece of fun.” 

Following a sub-par second season, Har- 
ris bounced back with another 1,000-yard 
year in 1974. After helping his club to 
playoff victories over Buffalo and Oakland, 
Harris looked forward to his first Super 
Bowl. But on the eve of game IX, the power- 
ful running back knew that he wouldn’t be 
playing at full strength against the Minne- 
sota Vikings. A bad head cold had 
weakened Harris, but it hadn‘t lowered his 
spirits: “You can’t let a cold stop you,” he 
said. “They say there is no instant cure for 
it, so I'm not looking for one.” 

Once the game began, the Vikings’ de- 


fenders were looking for a cure for Franco’s 
running. After a bruising defensive struggle 
in the first half, Harris had rushed for 60 
yards and Pittsburgh held a 2—0 lead. 

The game’s: big break came when the 
Steelers recovered the second-half kickoff 
on the Vikings’ 30 yard line. After running 
mate Rocky Bleier was stopped for no gain 
on first down, Harris rumbled for 24 yards 
down to the Minnesota 6 yard line. Two 
plays later, Franco swept around left end 
behind the blocking of Bleier and Gerry 
Mullins to score the game’s first touchdown. 

Pittsburgh continued with a conservative 
game plan, relying on Franco’s running to 
grind out the yards. He ran inside and out- 
side, over and around the Vikings, piling up 
the yardage. 


“| was rooting for Franco to break 
the record,” said Larry Csonka. 
“And all of a sudden, | thought, 
‘Hey, no you don’t. That’s my 
record you’re breaking.” 


As Harris was approaching the Super 
Bowl single game rushing record, an inter- 
ested spectator watched the game on tele- 
vision. “! was sitting there rooting for 
Franco to break the record,” said Miami's 
Larry Csonka, “because he’s such a heckuva 
nice guy. And all of a sudden, | thought, 
‘Hey, no you don’t. That's my record” 

But Csonka’‘s wishes didn’t help the 
Vikings’ defenders. When the final gun had 
sounded, Franco had carried the ball 34 
times (a record) for 158 yards (another rec- 
ord), and the Steelers had a 16-6 Super 
Bowl victory. 

“I gained 158 yards?” said the game’s 
most valuable player. “You've got to be kid- 
ding! | never thought it could be that high. 

“The most significant thing that can hap- 
pen to a running back,’ added Harris, “is to 
gain 1,000 yards in a season and contribute 
to winning a title and getting a Super Bowl 
victory. And since all that happened this 
year, | would have to say this is the most 
significant year of my life.” 
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Harris set a Super Bowl record for number of carries (34) as well as yardage (158). 


Lynn Swann: 
Bouncing Back 
With a Vengeance 


It was a cold, miserable day as the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers battled the Oakland 
Raiders. An icy rain fell on Pittsburgh’s 
Three Rivers Stadium as the two teams 
fought for the AFC championship and the 
right to play in Super Bowl X. 

These were two physical football teams, 
and as the game progressed, a number of 
players had to be helped to the side lines. 
But no one took a harder hit than Steelers 
wide receiver Lynn Swann. After a crunch- 
ing tackle by Raiders defensive back Jack 
Tatum, it was lights out for Lynn. Swann had 
to be carried from the field on a stretcher 
and was in a local hospital while his team- 
mates were celebrating their 16—10 victory. 

Swann stayed in the hospital three days, 
until the following Tuesday. “The doctors 
wanted me to stay longer,’ said Swann, 
“maybe until Thursday or Friday. But | was 
determined to get out and get going.” 

Swann’s determination was moderated 
by the seriousness of his injury. “The doctors 
explained that | had a concussion,” said 
Swann. “I had a bruised brain and it was 
bleeding where it shouldn't be. They told 
me | could black out, get dizzy, and be 
nauseous.” 

When the Steelers headed to Miami for a 
final week of preparation for their meeting 
with the Dallas Cowboys in the Orange 
Bowl, Swann returned to the practice field. 
He never looked worse. Running at half 
speed, he repeatedly dropped the ball. 

“| was pretty fuzzy,’ he said. “I guess 
‘disoriented’ is a better word. | felt my head 
was floating about three feet ahead of my 
body. | practiced very lightly, with no con- 
tact. | couldn’t catch the ball very well.” 

Despite the injury, Swann had a positive 
attitude. “I’d been racked up lots of times, 
and I'd always come back,” he said. “This 
was no different. If | were afraid of getting 
hurt, | would’ve quit this game in junior high 
school.” 

But there were a few Cowboys who 
thought the Super Bowl wasn’t junior high. 
Safety Cliff Harris, one of the hardest hit- 
ters in football, told the press that he and 
his fellow Dallas defenders would “intimi- 
date” Swann, rendering the former USC 
star ineffective. 
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Lynn Swann got a medical clearance to play, then made basket cases of the Cowboys. 


“The doctors explained that I had 
a concussion,” said Swann.” had 
a bruised brain....They told me I 
could black out, get dizzy, and be 
nauseous.” 


Swann was a vital cog in the Steelers’ 
offensive machine. Used primarily as a kick 
return man in his rookie season, Swann 
made the most of his starting role in 1975. 
He caught 49 passes for 781 yards and 11 
touchdowns. 

When Swann did receive a medical okay 
to play, he was ready to prove something. 
And once the game started, he didn’t wait 
long. Bradshaw threw a pass in the early 
going that Swann caught in traffic between 
Harris and cornerback Mark Washington. 
They gave him a good shot, but Swann 
bounced right back up, as the entire 
Steelers bench stood and cheered. 

This was just a warmup. Later in the first 
quarter, Swann made a 32-yard reception 
that many experts later said was his finest of 
the day. Swann caught the ball at the apex 
of a high leap, twisting in midair at the side 
line to allow himself to come down just in- 
side the chalk mark. Then, just before half- 
time, Swann made another epic catch. He 
was closely guarded by Washington on a 
long toss down the middle, and they both 
leaped for the ball. Washington got a hand 


on it, but as Swann was spinning toward the 
ground, he grabbed the deflected pass and 
landed on his back. In slow motion, the 
53-yard gain looked like a pass receiver's 
fantasy. 

Swann’s final catch hurt the Cowboys the 
most. With just three minutes left in the 
game and the Steelers holding a tenuous 
15-10 lead, Bradshaw went for the bomb. 
The Dallas defense was blitzing, leaving 
Washington with the nearly impossible task 
of covering Swann man-to-man. 

Bradshaw got the pass off just before 
being leveled by Cowboys defensive tackle 
Larry Cole and safety Harris. As Bradshaw 
was seeing stars, Swann pulled down the 
pass and romped 64 yards for a touch- 
down. 

Swann’s four catches were good for 161 
yards, a Super Bowl record. And because 
of his huge contribution to the Steelers’ 
21-17 victory, he was named the game’s 
most valuable player. 

In the locker room, Lynn Swann had the 
final word. “I read this stuff all week that 
Cliff Harris said he’d be trying to intimidate 
me,” said Swann. “He said because | had a 
concussion, | would be afraid to go out 
there. | said to myself, ‘To hell with it. I'm 
going out there and playing one hundred 
percent.’ That’s what | did. It was the 
greatest game | ever played.” 
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Fred Biletnikoff: 
A Happy End to a 
Nine-Year Wait 


Fred Biletnikoff and the Oakland Raiders 
had to wait nine years to return to the Super 
Bowl. Losers to the Green Bay Packers in 
Super Bowl Il, the Raiders wanted to make 
sure that their experience in Super Bowl XI 
would be worth the wait. 

“We were in absolute awe of the Packers 
in January, 1968,” said wide receiver Bilet- 
nikoff. “That was the whole problem. We 
had never played Green Bay and they were 
so far ahead of us that we just couldn't cope 
with it.’ 

In Super Bowl XI, only Biletnikoff, Willie 
Brown, Pete Banaszak, and Gene Upshaw 
were alumni from Super Bowl Il. But the 
change in the Raiders involved something 
more than personnel. The years had trans- 
formed the team from a group of uncertain 
innocents to the embodiment of their motto, 
“Pride and Poise.” 

And over the years, Biletnikoff had 
established himself as one of football’s 
great receivers. From 1967 through 1976, 
the former Florida State star averaged 
50.5 catches a season. Fred held virtually 
all the Raiders’ career receiving records and 
was among football’s all-time top 10 in 
receptions. 

Biletnikoff had become a great receiver 
with something less than a great body. Slow 
by professional standards, Fred had to run 
precision pass patterns to get open. But, 
once open, Biletnikoff had two of the best 
(and biggest) hands in football. 

“Fred has caught over five hundred 
passes,” said Raiders quarterback Ken 
Stabler, “and | think he caught half of 
them standing on his head. I’ve thrown 
terrible balls — balls I’ve flat given up on— 
and he’s caught them somehow.” 

On the day of Super Bowl XI, Biletnikoff 
was nervous. Nervous enough that he 
couldn‘t eat; nervous enough that he be- 
came physically ill in the locker room; ner- 
vous enough that he sneaked a cigarette in 
the tunnel before taking the field. 

Some of this might be news if it were any 
variation on Fred’s usual pregame miseries. 
He probably would have suffered just as 
much before a midseason match with the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers as he did that day at 
Pasadena’s Rose Bowl. 
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Biletnikoff’s nervousness was entirely of a 
pregame nature. On nerve-racking third 
down situations, Fred was at his best. And it 
was in just such a situation that Stabler 
called Biletnikoff’s number for the first time 
in the game. 

Holding a 3-0 lead in the second quar- 
ter, Oakland was faced with a third and 3 
on the Vikings’ 6 yard line. Biletnikoff ran a 
side line pattern that would have made 
Raymond Berry proud. Fred grabbed the 
ball while his feet did a little ballet step near 
the side line chalk. He stepped out on the 1, 
setting up Oakland's first touchdown. 

Later in the same quarter, Biletnikoff 
made an incredible catch between Vikings 
defensive backs Jeff Wright and Nate 
Wright. Stabler’s pass threaded between 
the two Wrights, and Fred made a full- 


“Nate Wright was playing bump 
and run,’ said Biletnikoff, “and 
he tried to bump me and missed 
.... | couldn’t outrun them....1 


wanted to get as close as possible.” 
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length dive for it. He caught it at the grass 
onthe 1 yard line, a 16-yard gain that set up 
Oakland’s second touchdown. 

After Minnesota closed the gap to 19-7 
in the final quarter, Stabler was looking for 
an insurance touchdown. With the ball at 
midfield, he sent Biletnikoff on a post pat- 
tern. “Nate Wright was playing bump and 
run,’ said Fred, “and he tried to bump me 
and missed.” 

The unbumped Biletnikoff was wide open 
and he caught the pass with a clear path to 
the goal line. “I knew | couldn’t outrun 
them,” said Biletnikoff. “So | just wanted to 
get the ball as close as possible.” Fred 
churned 48 yards before he was dragged 
down by Bobby Bryant and Nate Wright. 

Another touchdown followed, and Oak- 
land went on to win 32-14. And the game's 
most valuable player, Fred Biletnikoff, 
talked about his last catch: “Getting caught 
from behind is nothing new to me. I’ve been 
getting caught from behind for the past 
twelve years. | can’t run away from 
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anybody — including the officials! 
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Four important catches made Biletnikoff the most valuable player of Super Bow! XI. 
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Martin and White 
Help Seal the 
Broncos’ Doom 


Craig Morton had spent nearly a decade 
with the Dallas Cowboys, often playing 
“revolving quarterbacks” with Roger 
Staubach. But Dallas finally decided that 
Staubach was the number one signal caller, 
and Morton was traded away in 1974. 
Cowboys coach Tom Landry explained why: 
“They were both championship quarter- 
backs. Both could throw and both were 
leaders. But the one thing that tipped the 
scales was Roger's mobility.” 

In 1977, however, Morton led the Denver 
Broncos to the AFC championship and a 
match against his old Dallas teammates in 
Super Bowl XII. Morton’s relative lack of 
mobility became the focus of the Cowboys’ 
defensive game plan. Slowed by an injured 
hip, Morton would require plenty of protec- 
tion for the Denver passing game to click. 
“The number one thing in our game plan 
was to pressure Morton,” said Landry. 

The responsibility for applying that 
pressure fell on the massive shoulders of the 
Dallas front four: Harvey Martin, Randy 
White, Jethro Pugh, and Ed (Too Tall) 
Jones. That foursome was primarily respon- 
sible for the Cowboys’ 53 quarterback 
sacks during the regular season. They an- 
chored a defense known as “Doomsday II.” 

The newest member of the front line was 
Randy White, who would celebrate his 
twenty-fifth birthday on the playing field of 
the Louisiana Superdome in New Orleans. 
A third-year player out of Maryland, White 
was originally tried at linebacker by the 
Cowboys. But the 245-pound White settled 
into a starting role at tackle in 1977. 

“White is part man and part monster,” 
kidded Dallas defensive back Charlie 
Waters, “so we call him ‘Manster’” While 
White didn’t quite qualify as a monster, he 
did perform some incredible athletic feats. 
He was timed at 4.75 seconds in the 40- 
yard dash and was able to bench press 400 
pounds— although not simultaneously. 

The ultimate praise came from coach 
Landry: “I never thought I’d see another Bob 
Lilly in my lifetime, but Randy White can 
become another Bob Lilly for us.” 

Playing next to White was right end Har- 
vey Martin. At 6 foot 5 inches and 252 
pounds, Martin was as physically awesome 


as White. But the East Texas State graduate 
took an intellectual approach to football. “| 
study game films at home at night,’ said 
Martin. “You can’t underestimate the impor- 
tance of this. You have to know everything 
about the man across the line from you— 
his techniques, so that when he does some- 
thing ina game, you know what he is up to.” 

Film buff Martin proved his theory by 
leading the NFL in individual quarterback 
sacks with 23 during the 1977 season. And 


ton. Their constant harrassment caused 
Morton, who had thrown only eight inter- 
ceptions in 254 regular season passes, to 
toss four interceptions, a Super Bowl rec- 
ord, in the first half. And the last five times 
the Broncos got the ball in that first 30 min- 
utes, they coughed it up on fumbles or inter- 
ceptions to the Doomsday II gang. 

By the time the carpet dust settled, the 
Cowboys had a 27-10 victory. Martin con- 
tributed four solo tackles (including two 


Martin (79) and White (54) were the first players to share most valuable player honors. 


“We wanted to force Morton out 
of the pocket and we did,” said 
Martin. “We didn’t want to hurt 
him, but we were coming all the 
way.” 


he was honored as the NFC’s defensive 
player of the year. 

The rush from the right side of the Dallas 
line was so devastating that there often 
weren't enough quarterbacks to go around. 
“I've been getting better,” quipped Jones, 
“but every time | get to the quarterback, 
Harvey or Randy is already sitting on him” 

While more than 103 million television 
viewers nibbled on their dinners during the 
first nighttime Super Bowl broadcast, White 
and Martin started nibbling away at Mor- 


quarterback sacks) and White added five 
individual tackles (including one sack). 

A dejected Morton said, “Martin and 
White were on me before | could set up. 
They hit my arm a couple of times [causing 
interceptions] .” 

“Our game plan was rush, rush, rush, 
pressure, pressure, pressure,” said Martin. 
“We wanted to force Morton out of the poc- 
ket and we did. We didn’t want to hurt him, 
but we were coming all the way.” 

There was one final irony in Craig Mor- 
ton’s unhappy day. When the Cowboys 
traded him to the Giants in 1974 (Craig was 
traded to Denver after the 1976 season), 
they received New York’s number one draft 
pick in return. The Cowboys used that pick 
to select Randy White. 
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The 12 Super Matches: 
Game-by-Game Reviews 


SUPER BOWL I 
Green Bay 35, Kansas City 10 
January 15, 1967 at Los Angeles 


Kansas City ..0 10 0 O — 10 

Green Bay....7 7 14 7 — 35 

GB—McGee 37 pass from Starr 
(Chandler kick) 

KC —McClinton 7 pass from Dawson 
(Mercer kick) 

GB—Taylor 14 run (Chandler kick) 

KC—FG Mercer 31 

GB—Pitts 5 run (Chandler kick) 

GB—McGee 13 pass from Starr 
(Chandler kick) 

GB—Pitts 1 run (Chandler kick) 


TEAM STATISTICS KC GB 
First downs ........ 17 21 

RUSHING sie scssansiere 4 10 

PORIWIS so s0-<:250 3:5, 12 W 

By penalty...... 1 0 
Total yardage ..... 239 358 
Net rushing yardage 72 130 
Net passing yardage 167 228 
Passes att. 

-comp.- 

had int...... 32-17-1 24-16-1 
RUSHING 


Kansas City—Dawson, 3 for 24; Gar- 
rett, 6 for 17; McClinton, 6 for 16; 
Beathard, 1 for 14; Coan, 3 for 1. 
Green Bay—J. Taylor, 16 for 53, 1 TD; 
Pitts, 11 for 45, 2 TDs; D. Anderson, 4 
for 30; Grabowski, 2 for 2. 

PASSING 

Kansas City—Dawson, 16 of 27 for 
211, 1 TD, 1 int.; Beathard, 1 of 5 for 17. 
Green Bay—Starr, 16 of 23 for 250, 2 
TDs, 1 int.; Bratkowski, 0 of 1. 
RECEIVING 

Kansas City—Burford, 4 for 67; O. 
Taylor, 4 for 57; Garrett, 3 for 28; 
McClinton, 2 for 34, 1 TD; Arbanas, 2 
for 30; Carolan, 1 for 7; Coan, 1 for 5. 
Green Bay —McGee, 7 for 138, 2 TDs; 
Dale, 4 for 59; Pitts, 2 for 32; Fleming, 
2 for 22; J. Taylor, 1 for —1. 
PUNTING 

Kansas City— Wilson, 7 for 317, 45.3 
average. 

Green Bay—Chandler, 3 for 130, 43.3 
average; D. Anderson, 1 for 43. 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Kansas City—Mitchell, 1 for 0. 

Green Bay— Wood, 1 for 50. 


SUPER BOWL II 
Green Bay 33, Oakland 14 
January 14, 1968 at Miami 


Green Bay ....3 13 10 7 — 33 
Oakland...... 070 7—14 


GB —FG Chandler 39 

GB —FG Chandler 20 

GB —Dowler 62 pass from Starr 
(Chandler kick) 

Oak—Miller 23 pass from Lamonica 
(Blanda kick) 

GB —FG Chandler 43 

GB —Anderson 2 run (Chandler kick) 

GB —FG Chandler 31 

Oak — Adderley 60 interception 


(Chandler kick) 
Oak— Miller 23 pass from Lamonica 
(Blanda kick) 
TEAM STATISTICS GB OAK 
First downs ....... 19 16 
Rushing........ ap 5 
ce re 7 10 
By penalty ..... 1 1 
Total yardage ..... 322 293 
Net rushing yardage 160 107 


Net passing 

yardage ....... 162 186 
Passes att.-comp. 

-had int. ....... 24-13-0 34-15-1 
RUSHING 


Green Bay— Wilson, 17 for 62; Ander- 
son, 14 for 48, 1 TD; Williams, 8 for 36; 
Starr, 1 for 14; Mercein, 1 for 0. 
Oakland—Dixon, 12 for 54; Todd, 2 
for 37; Banaszak, 6 for 16. 

PASSING 

Green Bay—Starr, 13 of 24 for 202, 1 
TD. 

Oakland—Lamonica, 15 of 34 for 208, 
2 TDs, 1 int. 

RECEIVING 

Green Bay— Dale, 4 for 43; Fleming, 4 
for 35; Anderson, 2 for 18; Dowler, 2 for 
71, 1 TD; McGee, 1 for 35. 
Oakland—Miller, 5 for 84, 2 TDs; 
Banaszak, 4 for 69; Biletnikoff, 2 for 10; 
Cannon, 2 for 25; Dixon, | for 3; Wells, 
1 for 17. 

PUNTING 

Green Bay—Anderson, 6 for 234, 
39.0 average. 

Oakland—Eischeid, 6 for 264, 44.0 
average. 

INTERCEPTIONS 

Green Bay—Adderley, 1 for 60, 1 TD. 
Oakland— None 


SUPER BOWL Ill 

N.Y. Jets 16, Baltimore 7 

January 12, 1969 at Miami 

New York Jets .0 7 6 3 — 16 
Baltimore ..... 0} 0: (0: 7 — 7 
NYJ— Snell 4 run (Turner kick) 
NYJ—FG Turner 32 

NYJ—FG Turner 30 

NYJ—FG Turner 9 

Balt —Hill 1 run (Michaels kick) 


TEAM STATISTICS NYJ  BALT 
First downs ....... 21 18 
Rushing........- 10 7 
POsSING ic ccieiaisis 10 9 
By penalty ..... 1 2 
Total yardage ..... 337 324 
Net rushing yardage 142 143 
Net passing 
yardage ....... 195 181 


p. 
-had int... 22... 29-17-0 41-17-4 

RUSHING 

New York Jets—Snell, 30 for 121, 1 TD; 

Boozer, 10 for 19; Mathis, 3 for 2. 

Baltimore —Matte, 11 for 116; Hill, 9 

for 29, 1 TD; Unitas, 1 for 0; Morrall, 2 

for — 2. 

PASSING 

New York Jets— Namath, 17 of 28 for 

206; Parilli, 0 of 1. 

Baltimore—Morrall, 6 of 17 for 71, 3 

int.; Unitas, 11 of 24 for 110, 1 int. 

RECEIVING 

New York Jets— Saver, 8 for 133; Snell, 

4 for 40; Mathis, 3 for 20; Lammons, 2 

for 13. 

Baltimore—Richardson, 6 for 58; Orr, 

3 for 42; Mackey, 3 for 35;.Matte, 2 for 

30; Hill, 2 for 1; Mitchell, 1 for 15. 

PUNTING 

New York Jets—C. Johnson, 4 for 155, 

38.8 average. 

Baltimore—Lee, 3 for 134, 44.3 aver- 

age. 

INTERCEPTIONS 

New York Jets—Beverly, 2 for 0; Hud- 

son, 1 for 9; Sample, 1 for 0. 

Baltimore — None 


SUPER BOWL IV 

Kansas City 23, Minnesota 7 

January 11, 1970 at New Orleans 
Minnesota ....0 0 7 0— 7 
Kansas City ...3 13 7 0 — 23 
KC —FG Stenerud 48 

KC —FG Stenerud 32 

KC —FG Stenerud 25 

KC —Garrett 5 run (Stenerud kick) 
Minn—Osborn 4 run (Cox kick) 

KC —Taylor 46 pass from Dawson 


(Stenerud kick) 
TEAM STATISTICS MINN KC 
First downs ....... 3 18 
Rushing........ 2 8 
POISSING sic-0:5c0c07 10 7 
By penalty ..... 1 3 
Total yardage ..... 239 273 


Net rushing yardage 67 151 
Net passing 
yardage ....... 
Passes att. 
-comp 
-had int. ....... 28-17-3 17-12-1 
RUSHING 
Minnesota— Brown, 6 for 26; Reed, 4 
for 17; Osborn, 7 for 15, 1 TD; Kapp, 2 
for 9. 
Kansas City—Garrett, 1] for 39, 1 TD; 
Pitts, 3 for 37; Hayes, 8 for 31; McVea, 
12 for 26; Dawson, 3 for 11; Holmes, 5 
for 7. 
PASSING 
Minesota—Kapp, 16 of 25 for 183, 2 
int.; Cuozzo, 1 of 3 for 16, 1 int. 
Kansas City—Dawson, 12 of 17 for 
142, 1 TD, 1 int. 
RECEIVING 
Minnesota—Henderson, 7 for 111; 
Brown, 3 for 11; Beasley, 2 for 41; Reed, 
2 for 16; Osborn, 2 for 11; Washington, 
1 for 9. 
Kansas City—Taylor, 6 for 81, 1 TD; 
Pitts, 3 for 33; Garrett, 2 for 25; Hayes, 
1 for 3. 
PUNTING 
Minnesota—Lee, 3 for 111, 37.0 aver- 
age. 
Kansas City—Wilson, 4 for 194, 48.5 
average. 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Minnesota—Krause, 1 for O. 
Kansas City —Lanier, 1 for 9; Robinson, 
1 for 9; Thomas, 1 for 6. 


172 122 


SUPER BOWL V 

Baltimore 16, Dallas 13 

January 17, 1971 

Baltimore ..... 0 6 0 10 — 16 

Dallas........ 310 0 O— 13 

Dall—FG Clark 14 

Dall—FG Clark 30 

Balt— Mackey 75 pass from Unitas 
(kick blocked) 

Dall—Thomas 7 pass from Morton 
(Clark kick) 

Balt— Nowatzke 2 run (O’Brien kick) 

Balt—FG O’Brien 32 


TEAM STATISTICS BALT DALL 
First downs ....... 14 10 

Rushing. ....... 4 4 

Passing (.:0:33%/0%si. 6 5 

By penalty ..... 4 1 
Total yardage ..... 329 215 
Net rushing yardage 69 102 
Net passing 

yardage ....... 260 113 
Passes att. 

-comp. 

-had int. ....... 25-11-3 26-12-3 


RUSHING 

Baltimore—Nowatzke, 10 for 33, 1 TD; 
Bulaich, 18 for 28; Unitas, 1 for 4; Hav- 
rilak, 1 for 3; Morrall, 1 for 1. 
Dallas— Garrison, 12 for 65; Thomas, 
18 for 35; Morton, 1 for 2. 

PASSING 

Baltimore — Unitas, 3 of 9 for 88, 1 TD, 
2 int.; Morrall, 7 of 15 for 147, 1 int.; 
Havrilak, 1 of 1 for 25. 
Dallas—Morton, 12 of 26 for 127, 1 TD, 
3 int. 

RECEIVING 

Baltimore—Jefferson, 3 for 52; Mac- 
key, 2 for 80, 1 TD; Hinton, 2 for 51; 
Havrilak, 2 for 27; Nowatzke, 1 for 45; 
Bulaich, 1 for 5. 

Dallas—Reeves, 5 for 46; Thomas, 4 
for 21, 1 TD; Garrison, 2 for 19; Hayes, 
1 for 41. 

PUNTING 

Baltimore—Lee, 4 for 166, 41.5 aver- 
age. 

Dallas—Widby, 9 for 377, 41.9 aver- 
age. 

INTERCEPTIONS 

Baltimore — Volk, 1 for 30; Logan, 1 for 
14; Curtis, 1 for 13. 

Dallas— Howley, 2 for 22; Renfro, 1 for 
0. 


SUPER BOWL VI 
Dallas 24, Miami 3 
January 16, 1972 at New Orleans 


Dallas........ 3 J) oF °2-— 24 

Miami........ 03 00— 3 

Dall—FG Clark 9 

Dall—Alworth 7 pass from Staubach 
(Clark kick) 

Mia —FG Yepremian 31 

Dall_—D. Thomas 3 run (Clark kick) 

Dall— Ditka 7 pass from Staubach 


(Clark kick) 

TEAM STATISTICS DALL MIA 
First downs ....... 23 10 

Rushing........ 15 3 

ReaasIng 43s eres 8 7 

By penalty ..... 0 0 
Total yardage ..... 352 185 
Net rushing yardage 252 80 
Net passing 

yardage ....... 100 105 
Passes att.-comp. 

-had int. ....... 19-12-0 23-12-1 
RUSHING 3 


Dallas—D. Thomas, 19 for 95, 1 TD; 
Garrison, 14 for 74; Hill, 7 for 25; 
Staubach, 5 for 18; Ditka, 1 for 17; 
Hayes, 1 for 16; Reeves, 1 for 7. 
Miami—Csonka, 9 for 40; Kiick, 10 for 
40; Griese, 1 for 0 

PASSING 

Dallas—Staubach, 12 of 19 for 119, 2 
TDs. 

Miami—Griese, 12 of 23 for 134, 1 int. 
RECEIVING 

Dallas—D. Thomas, 3 for 17; Alworth, 
2 for 28, 1 TD; Ditka, 2 for 28, 1 TD; 
Hayes, 2 for 23; Garrison, 2 for 11; Hill, 
1 for 12. 

Miami—Warfield, 4 for 39; Kiick, 3 for 
21; Csonka, 2 for 18; Fleming, 1 for 27; 
Twilley, 1 for 20; Mandich, 1 for 9. 
PUNTING 

Dallas—Widby, 5 for 186, 37.2 aver- 
age. 

Miami—Seiple, 5 for 200, 40.0 aver- 
age. 

INTERCEPTIONS 

Dallas— Howley, 1 for 41. 

Miami— None. 
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SUPER BOWL VII 

Miami 14, Washington 7 

January 14, 1973 

Miami........ 7700—14 

Washington...0 0 0 7— 7 

Mia —Twilley 28 pass from Griese 
(Yepremian kick) 

Mia —Kiick 1 run (Yepremian kick) 

Wash—Bass 49 fumble return 


(Knight kick) 
TEAM STATISTICS MIA WASH 
First downs ....... 12 16 
Rushing........ 7 9 
POSSING oof ote ws: 500:0 5 7 
By penalty ..... 0 0 
Total yardage ..... 253 228 


Net rushing yardage 184 141 


Net passing 

yardage ....... 69 87 
Passes att.-comp. 

-had int. ....... 11-8-1 28-14-3 
RUSHING 


Miami—Csonka, 15 for 112; Kiick, 12 
for 38, 1 TD; Morris, 10 for 34. 
Washington— Brown, 22 for 72; Har- 
raway, 10 for 37; Kilmer, 2 for 18; C. 
Taylor, 1 for 8; Smith, 1 for 6. 
PASSING 

Miami— Griese, 8 of 11 for 88, 1 TD, 1 
int. 

Washington—Kilmer, 14 of 28 for 104, 
3 int. 

RECEIVING 

Miami— Warfield, 3 for 36; Kiick, 2 for 
6; Twilley, 1 for 28, 1 TD; Mandich, 1 for 
19; Csonka, 1 for — 1. 
Washington—Jefferson, 5 for 50; 
Brown, 5 for 26; C. Taylor, 2 for 20; 
Smith, 1 for 11; Harraway, 1 for — 3. 


PUNTING 

Miami—Seiple, 7 for 301, 43.0 aver- 
age. 

Washington—Bragg, 5 for 156, 31.2 
average. 

INTERCEPTIONS 


Miami—Scott, 2 for 63; Buoniconti, 1 
for 32. 
Washington— Owens, 1 for 0. 


SUPER BOWL VIII 

Miami 24, Minnesota 7 

January 13, 1974 

Minnesota ....0 0 0 7— 7 
Miami....... 1443 7 0— 24 
Mia —Csonka 5 run (Yepremian kick) 
Mia —Kiick 1 run (Yepremian kick) 
Mia —FG Yepremian 28 

Mia —Csonka 2 run (Yepremian kick) 
Minn—Tarkenton 4 run (Cox kick) 


TEAM STATISTICS MINN MIA 
First downs ....... 14 21 

Rushing........ 5 13 

Passing .......- 8 4 

By penalty ..... 1 4 
Total yardage ..... 238 259 
Net rushing yardage 72 196 
Net passing 

yardage ....... 166 63 
Passes att.-comp. 

-had int. ....... 28-18-1 7-6-0 
RUSHING 


Minnesota—Reed, 11 for 32; Foreman, 
7 for 18; Tarkenton, 4 for 17, 1 TD; 
Marinaro, 1 for 3; B. Brown, 1 for 2. 
Miami—Csonka, 33 for 145, 2 TDs; 
Morris, 11 for 34; Kiick, 7 for 10, 1 TD; 
Griese, 2 for 7. 

PASSING 

Minesota— Tarkenton, 18 of 28 for 182, 
1 int. 

Miami—Griese, 6 of 7 for 73. 
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RECEIVING 

Minnesota—Foreman, 5 for 27; Gil- 
liam, 4 for 44; Voigt, 3 for 46; Mari- 
naro, 2 for 39; B. Brown, 1 for 9; Kings- 
riter, 1 for 9; Lash, 1 for 9; Reed, 1 for 
<1. 

Miami—Warfield, 2 for 33; Mandich, 2 
for 21; Briscoe, 2 for 19. 

PUNTING 

Minnesota—Eischeid, 5 for 211, 42.2 
average. 


Miami—Seiple, 3 for 119, 32.6 average. 


INTERCEPTIONS 
Minesota— None. 


Miami—Johnson, 1 for 10. 


SUPER BOWL IX 

Pittsburgh 16, Minnesota 6 

January 12, 1975 at New Orleans 

Pittsburgh ....0 2 7 7 — 16 

Minnesota ....0 0 0 6— 6 

Pitt —Safety, White downed 
Tarkenton in end zone 

Pitt —Harris 9 run (Gerela kick) 

Minn—T. Brown recovered blocked 
punt in end zone (kick failed) 

Pitt —L. Brown 4 pass from 


Bradshaw (Gerela kick) 

TEAM STATISTICS PITT MINN 
First downs ....... 7 9 

Rushing.......-. 11 2 

Passing ........ 5 5 

By penalty ..... 1 2 
Total yardage ..... 333 119 
Net rushing yardage 249 17 
Net passing 

yardage ....... 84 102 
Passes att.-comp. 

-had int. ....... 14-9-0 26-11-3 
RUSHING 


Pittsburgh—Harris, 34 for 158, 1 TD; 
Bleier, 17 for 65; Bradshaw, 5 for 33; 
Swann, 1 for — 7. 
Minnesota—Foreman, 12 for 18; Tar- 
kenton, 1 for 0; Osborn, 8 for —1. 
PASSING 

Pittsburgh— Bradshaw, 9 of 14 for 96, 
17TD 

Minnesota—Tarkenton, 11 of 26 for 
102, 3 int. 

RECEIVING 

Pittsburgh—Brown, 3 for 49, 1 TD; 
Stallworth, 3 for 24; Bleier, 2 for 11; 
Lewis, 1 for 12. 

Minnesota— Foreman, 5 for 50; Voigt, 
2 for 31; Osborn, 2 for 7; Gilliam, 1 for 
16; Reed, 1 for — 2. 


PUNTING 

Pittsburgh— Walden, 7 for 243, 34.7 
average. 

Minnesota—Eischeid, 6 for 223, 37.2 
average. 

INTERCEPTIONS 


Pittsburgh— Wagner, 1 for 26; Blount, 1 
for 10; Greene, 1 for 10. 
Minnesota— None. 


SUPER BOWL X 

Pittsburgh 21, Dallas 17 

January 18, 1976 at Miami 

Dallas: =... 7307—17 

Pittsburgh ....7 0 O 14 — 21 

Dall—D. Pearson 29 pass from 
Staubach (Fritsch kick) 

Pitt —Grossman 7 pass from 
Bradsahw (Gerela kick) 

Dall—FG Fritsch 36 

Pitt —Safety, Harrison blocked 
Hoopes’s punt through end 
zone. 


Pitt —FG Gerela 36 
Pitt —FG Gerela 18 
Pitt —Swann 64 pass from Bradshaw 


(kick failed) 
Dall—P. Howard 34 pass from 
Staubach (Fritsch kick) 
TEAM STATISTICS DALL PITT 
First downs ....... 14 13 
Rushing........ 6 7 
Passing........ 8 6 
By penalty ..... ie) te) 
Total yardage ..... 270 339 
Net rushing yardage 108 149 
Net passing 
yardage ....... 162 190 
Passes att.-comp. 
-had int. ... 2... 24-15-3  19-9-0 
RUSHING 


Dallas— Newhouse, 16 for 56; 
Staubach, 5 for 22; Dennison, 5 for 16; 
P. Pearson, 5 for 14. 
Pittsburgh—Harris, 27 for 82; Bleier, 
15 for 51; Bradshaw, 4 for 16. 
PASSING 

Dallas— Staubach, 15 of 24 for 204, 2 
TDs, 3 int. 

Pittsburgh— Bradshaw, 9 of 19 for 209, 
2 TDs. 

RECEIVING 

Dallas—P. Pearson, 5 for 53; Young, 3 
for 31; D. Pearson, 2 for 59, 1 
TD;Newhouse, 2 for 12; P. Howard, 1 for 
34, 1 TD; Fugett, 1 for 9; Dennison, 1 for 
6. 

Pittsburgh—Swann, 4 for 161, 1 TD; 
Stallworth, 2 for 8; Harris, 1 for 26; 
Grossman, 1 for 7; L. Brown, 1 for 7. 
PUNTING 

Dallas—Hoopes, 7 for 245, 35.0 
average. 

Pittsburgh— Walden, 4 for 159, 39.8 
average. 

INTERCEPTIONS 

Dallas— None. 
Pittsburgh—Edwards, 1 for 35; 
Thomas, 1 for 35; Wagner, | for 19. 


SUPER BOWL XI 
Oakland 32, Minnesota 14 
January 9, 1977 at Pasadena 


Oakland...... 016 3 13 — 32 

Minnesota ....0 0 7 7 — 14 

Oak —FG Mann 24 

Oak —Casper 1 pass from Stabler 
(Mann kick) 

Oak —Banaszak 1 run (kick failed) 

Oak —FG Mann 40 

Minn— White 8 pass from Tarkenton 
(Cox kick) 

Oak —Banaszak 2 run (Mann kick) 

Oak —Brown 75 interception return 


(kick failed) 
Minn—Voigt 13 pass from Lee 
(Cox kick) 
TEAM STATISTICS OAK MINN 
First downs ....... 21 20 
Rushing. ....... 13 2 
Passing ........ 8 15 
By penalty ..... 0 3 
Total yardage ..... 429 353 
Net rushing yardage 266 71 
Net passing 
yardage ....... 163 282 
Passes att.-comp. 
Sy eae 19-12-0 44-24-2 
RUSHING 


Oakland—Davis, 16, for 137; van 
Eeghen, 18 for 73; Garrett, 4 for 19; 
Banaszak, 10 for 19, 2 TDs; Ginn, 2 for 
9; Rae, 2 for 9. 

Minnesota — Foreman, 17 for 44; 


McClanahan, 3 for 3; Miller, 2 for 4; 
Lee, 1 for 4; S. White, 1 for 7; Johnson, 
2 for 9. 

PASSING 

Oakland— Stabler, 12 of 19 for 180, 1 
TD. 

Minnesota—Tarkenton, 17 of 35 for 
205; 1 TD, 2int.; Lee, 7 of 9 for 81, 1 TD 
RECEIVING 

Oakland —Biletnikoff, 4 for 79; Casper, 
4 for 70, 1 TD; Garrett, 1 for 11; Branch, 
3 for 20. 

Minnesota—S. White, 5 for 77, 1 TD; 
Foreman, 5 for 62; Voigt, 4 for 49, 1 TD; 
Miller, 4 for 19; Rashad, 3 for 53; 
Johnson, 3 for 26. 

PUNTING 

Oakland— Guy, 4 for 162, 40.5 aver- 
age. 

Minnesota—Clabo, 7 for 265, 37.9 
average. ss 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Oakland— Brown, 1 for 75; Hall, 1 for 
16. 

Minnesota— None. 


SUPER BOWL XII 
Dallas 27, Denver 10 
January 15, 1978 at New Orleans 


Dallas ....... 10 3 7 7 — 27 

Denver ....... 0 010 0 — 10 

Dall— Dorsett 3 run (Herrera kick) 

Dall—FG Herrera 35 

Dall—FG Herrera 43 

Den—FG Turner 47 

Dall—Johnson 45 pass from Staubach 
(Herrera kick) 

Den—Lytle 1 run (Turner kick) 

Dall— Richards 29 pass from 
Newhouse (Herrera kick) 


TEAM STATISTICS DALL DEN 
First downs ....... 17 11 
Rushing........ 8 8 
Passing ..::.... 8 1 
By penalty ..... 1 2 
Total yardage ..... 325 156 


Net rushing yardage 143 121 
Net passing 


yardage ....... 182 35 
Passes att.-comp. 
-had int. ...... 28-19-0 25-8-4 


RUSHING 

Dallas—Dorsett, 15 for 66, 1 TD; 
Newhouse, 14 for 55; White, 1 for 13; P. 
Pearson, 3 for 11; Staubach, 3 for 6; 
Laidlaw, 1 for 1; Johnson, 1 for — 9. 
Denver—Lytle, 10 for 35, 1 TD; 
Armstrong, 7 for 27; Weese, 3 for 26; 
Jensen, | for 16; Keyworth, 5 for 9; Per- 
rin, 3 for 8. 

PASSING 

Dallas—Staubach, 17 of 25 for 183, 1 
TD; White, 1 of 2 for 5; Newhouse, | of 1 
for 29, 1 TD. 

Denver —Morton, 4 of 15 for 39, 4 int.; 
Weese, 4 of 10 for 22. 

RECEIVING 

Dallas—P. Pearson, 5 for 37; DuPree, 
4 for 66; Newhouse, 3 for—1; Johnson, 
2 for 53, 1 TD; Richards, 2 for 38, 1 TD; 
Dorsett, 2 for 11; D. Pearson, 1 for 13. 
Denver—Dolbin, 2 for 24; Odoms, 2 
for 9; Moses, 1 for 21; Upchurch, 1 for 9, 
Jensen, 1 for 5; Perrin, 1 for — 7. 
PUNTING 

Dallas—White, 5 for 208, 41.6 aver- 
age 

Denver —Dilts, 4 for 153, 38.3 average 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Dallas— Washington, 1 for 27; Kyle, 1 
for 19; Barnes, 1 for 0; Hughes, 1 for 0. 
Denver — None 


What do kidney dialysis machines, 


a fleet of armored trucks, a laser scanner 


and nuclear steampipe hangers 
have in common? 


Old Stone Bank. 

Old Stone helped finance these 
unusual projects — and hundreds more like 
them — for companies throughout New 
England. 

We're a billion-dollar bank with a mil- 
lion and one ideas. We have flexible, imagi- 
native new ways to look at things like lines 
of credit, revolving credits, term loans, 
equipment financing, accounts receivable 
financing, and leasing. 

We're a large commercial bank. Large 
enough to make multi-million dollar com- 


mercial loans. Large enough to have the 
capacity to grow with you — even during 
times of tight money. We're even large 
enough to handle your international 
banking. 

Now we don't expect to get your 
business just because we're big. Only 
because we're better. Give us a call at 
(401) 278-2000. 


OLD STONE BANK 
150 South Main Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

(401) 278-2000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Order the Official 
Super Bowl XiIll 
Program and 
Poster Now! 


Even if you can’t make it to Miami, 
you can own the official program 
and poster for Super Bowl XIII. 
They're both available now to fans 
everywhere. The 128-page pro- 
gram is the same one that will be 
sold at the Orange Bowl on Super 
Sunday, January 21, 1979. It has 
complete scouting reports on the 
AFC and NFC championship 
teams, statistical analyses of their 
strengths and weaknesses, color 
photos of the players, and a 
week-by-week photo review of the 
16-week 1978 NFL season. It is the 
most complete and authoritative 
program produced for any major 


clip here and mail 


Order Form 


Send me: ___________ copies of the 
Super Bowl XIll game pro- 
gram @ $3.00 each. 

prints of the 
Super Bowl poster @ $3.00 
each. 


Total$ = SEES—SSS—S My cheek or 
money order is enclosed. 


Send my Super Bowl XIlIl game pro- 
gram(s)/poster(s) to: 


sporting event. 
The poster features the 
bold and distinctive original 
Super Bowl XIII theme art. 
Printed on high quality stock, the 
poster measures 24” x 36”. 

Both are certain collector's 
items, so you must order soon to 
reserve your copies. Supplies will 
be limited; send your check or 
money order with the coupon 
below without delay! 


Order for yourself 
or as a memorable 
gift for any pro 
football fan—a 
lasting souvenir 
of the NFL's 
premier game. 


Mail to: 
Super Bowl XIII, RO. Box 1300, Houston, 
Texas, 77001. 


Offer expires March 15, 1979. Programs 
and posters will be mailed AFTER the 
game. 

Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


For the Record: 


e es se 
Statistical Achievements 
7 Most Points, Game 
Service 15 Don Chandler, Green Bay, 1968 (3 PAT, 4 
Most Games FG) 
5 Marvy Fleming, Green Bay, 1967-68; 
Miami, 1972-74 TOUCHDOWNS 


4 Herb Adderley, Green Bay, 1967-68; 

Dallas, 1971-72 

Earl Morrall, Baltimore, 1969; 1971; 
Miami 1973-74 

Fred Cox, Minnesota, 1970, 1974-75, - 
1977 

Carl Eller, Minnesota, 1970, 1974-75, 
1977 

Wally Hilgenberg, Minnesota, 1970, 
1974-75, 1977 

Paul Krause, Minnesota, 1970, 1974-75, 
1977 

Jim Marshall, Minnesota, 1970, 
1974-75, 1977 

Alan Page, Minnesota, 1970, 1974-75, 
1977 

Mick Tingelhoff, Minnesota, 1970, 
1974-75, 1977 

Ed White, Minnesota 1970, 1974-75, 
1977 

Roy Winston, Minnesota, 1970, 
1974-75, 1977 

Ron Yary, Minnesota, 1970, 1974-75, 
1977 

Larry Cole, Dallas, 1971-72; 1976, 1978 

Cliff Harris, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 
1978 

D. D. Lewis, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 
1978 

Preston Pearson, Baltimore, 1969; 
Pittsburgh, 1975; Dallas, 1976, 1978 

Jethro Pugh, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 


1978 

Mel Renfro, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 
1978 

Charlie Waters, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 
1978 


Rayfield Wright, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 
1978 


Most Games, Coach 
4 Don Shula, Baltimore, 1969; Miami, 
1972-74 
Harry (Bud) Grant, Minnesota, 1970, 
1974-75, 1977 
Tom Landry, Dallas, 1971-72, 1976, 
1978 


Scoring 

POINTS 

Most Points, Career 
20 Don Chandler, Green Bay, 2 games 
14 Jim Turner, N.Y. Jets-Denver, 2 games 


Marv Fleming (81), five Super Bowl games. 


Most Touchdowns, Career 
2 Max McGee, Green Bay, 2 games (2 p) 
Elijah Pitts, Green Bay, 1 game (2 r) 
Bill Miller, Oakland, 1 game (2 p) 
Duane Thomas, Dallas, 2 games (1 5, 1 p) 
Jim Kiick, Miami, 3 games (2 r) 
Larry Csonka, Miami, 3 games (2 r) 
Pete Banaszak, Oakland, 2 games (2 r) 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
2 Max McGee, Green Bay, 1967 (2 p) 
Elijah Pitts, Green Bay, 1967 (2 r) 
Bill Miller, Oakland, 1968 (2 p) 
Larry Csonka, Miami, 1974 (2 r) 
Pete Banaszak, Oakland, 1977 (2 r) 


POINTS AFTER TOUCHDOWN 
Most Points After Touchdown, Career 
8 Don Chandler, Green Bay, 2 games 
(8 att) 
5 Garo Yepremian, Miami, 3 games (5 att) 
Most Points After Touchdown, Game 
5 Don Chandler, Green Bay, 1967 (5 att) 


FIELD GOALS 
Field Goals Attempted, Career 
6 Roy Gerela, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
Jim Turner, N.Y. Jets-Denver, 2 games 
5 Efren Herrera, Dallas, 1 game 
Most Field Goals Attempted, Game 
5 Jim Turner, N.Y. Jets, 1969 
Efren Herrera, Dallas, 1978 
Most Field Goals, Career 
4 Don Chandler, Green Bay, 2 games 
(4 att) 
Jim Turner, N.Y. Jets-Denver, 2 games 
(6 att) 
3 Mike Clark, Dallas, 2 games (3 att) 
Jan Stenerud, Kansas City, 1 game (3 att) 
Most Field Goals, Game 
4 Don Chandler, Green Bay, 1968 
Longest Field Goal 
48 Jan Stenerud, Kansas City, 1970 
Most Safeties, Game 
1 Dwight White, Pittsburgh, 1975 
Reggie Harrison, Pittsburgh, 1976 


Rushing 
ATTEMPTS 
Most Attempts, Career 
61 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
57 Larry Csonka, Miami, 3 games 
Most Attempts, Game 
34 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 1975 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Career 

297 Larry Csonka, Miami, 3 games 

240 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
Most Yards Gained, Game 

158 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 1975 
Longest Gain 

58 Tom Matte, Baltimore, 1969 


TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Career 
2 Elijah Pitts, Green Bay, 1 game 
Jim Kiick, Miami, 3 games 
Larry Csonka, Miami, 3 games 
Pete Banaszak, Oakland, 2 games 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
2 Elijah Pitts, Green Bay, 1967 
Larry Csonka, Miami, 1974 
Pete Banaszak, Oakland, 1977 


Fran Tarkenton, three passing records. 


Passing 
ATTEMPTS 
Most Attempts, Career 
89 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 3 games 
(46 comp) 
68 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
(44 comp) 
Most Attempts, Game 
35 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 1977 
(17 comp) 


COMPLETIONS 
Most Completions, Career 
46 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 3 games 
(89 att) 
44 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
(68 att) 
Most Completions, Game 
18 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 1974 (28 att) 


COMPLETION PERCENTAGE 
Highest Completion Percentage, Career 
(30 attempts) 
64.7 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
(44-68) 
63.6 Len Dawson, Kansas City, 2 games 
(28-44) 
Highest Completion Percentage, Game 
(10 attempts) 
72.7 Bob Griese, Miami, 1973 (8-11) 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Career 
506 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
489 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 3 games 
Most Yards Gained, Game 
250 Bart Starr, Green Bay, 1967 
Longest Completion 
75 Johnny Unitas (to Mackey), Baltimore, 
1971 (TD) 

Highest Average Gain, Career (30 attempts) 
9.62 Bart Starr, Green Bay, 2 games (452-47) 
9.24 Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh, 2 games 

(305-33) 
Highest Average Gain, Game (10 attempts) 
11.00 Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh, 1976 
(209-19) 


TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Career 
5 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
3 Bart Starr, Green Bay, 2 games 
Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
2 Bart Starr, Green Bay, 1967 
Daryle Lamonica, Oakland, 1968 
Roger Staubach, Dallas, 1972, 1976 
Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh, 1976 
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Max McGee (85), five Super Bow! records. 


HAD INTERCEPTED 
Fewest Had Intercepted, Most Attempts, Game 
0 Joe Namath, N.Y. Jets, 1969 (28 att) 
Most Had Intercepted, Career 
7 Craig Morton, Dallas-Denver, 2 games 
(41 att) 
6 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 3 games 
(89 att) 
Most Had Intercepted, Game 
4 Craig Morton, Denver, 1978 (15 att) 


Pass Receiving 
RECEPTIONS 
Most Receptions, Career 
15 Chuck Foreman, Minnesota, 3 games 
10 Otis Taylor, Kansas City, 2 games 
Preston Pearson, 
Baltimore-Pittsburgh-Dallas, 4 games 
Most Receptions, Game 
8 George Saver, N.Y. Jets, 1969 
(133 yards) 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Career 

173 Max McGee, Green Bay, 2 games 

161 Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
Most Yards Gained, Game 

161 Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh, 1976 
Longest Reception 

75 John Mackey (from Unitas), Baltimore, 
1971 (TD) 


TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Career 
2 Max McGee, Green Bay, 2 games 
Bill Miller, Oakland, 1 game 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
2 Max McGee, Green Bay, 1967 
Bill Miller, Oakland, 1968 


Interceptions by 
Most Interceptions By, Career 
3 Chuck Howley, Dallas, 2 games 
2 Randy Beverly, N.Y. Jets, 1 game 
Jake Scott, Miami, 3 games 
Mike Wagner, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
Most Interceptions By, Game 
2 Randy Beverly, N.Y. Jets, 1969 
Chuck Howley, Dallas, 1971 
Jake Scott, Miami, 1973 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Career 
75 Willie Brown, Oakland, 2 games 
63 Chuck Howley, Dallas, 2 games 
Jake Scott, Miami, 3 games 
Most Yards Gained, Game 
75 Willie Brown, Oakland, 1977 
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TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
1 Herb Adderley, Green Bay, 1968 
Willie Brown, Oakland, 1977 


Punting 
Most Punts, Career 

17 Mike Eischeid, Oakland-Minnesota, 

3 games 

15 Larry Seiple, Miami, 3 games 

Most Punts, Game 
9 Ron Widby, Dallas, 1971 

Longest Punt 

61 Jerrel Wilson, Kansas City, 1967 


AVERAGE YARDAGE 
Highest Average, Punting, Game (4 punts) 
48.5 Jerrel Wilson, Kansas City, 1970 (4 punts) 


Punt Returns 
Most Punt Returns, Career 
6 Willie Wood, Green Bay, 2 games 
Jake Scott, Miami, 3 games 
4 By six players 
Most Punt Returns, Game 
5 Willie Wood, Green Bay, 1968 
Most Fair Catches, Game 
3 Ron Gardin, Baltimore, 1971 
Golden Richards, Dallas, 1976 


Willie Wood, six punt returns in two games. 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Career 
45 Jake Scott, Miami, 3 games 
43 Neal Colzie, Oakland, 1 game 
Most Yards Gained, Game 
43 Neal Colzie, Oakland, 1977 
Longest Punt Return 
31 Willie Wood, Green Bay, 1968 


AVERAGE RETURN 
Highest Average, Game (3 returns) 
11.3. Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh, 1975 (3) 


TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
None 


Kickoff returns 
Most Kickoff Returns, Career 
7 Preston Pearson, 
Baltimore-Pittsburgh-Dallas, 4 games 
6 Eugene (Mercury) Morris, Miami, 
3 games 
Most Kickoff Returns, Game 
4 Bert Coan, Kansas City, 1967 
Jim Duncan, Baltimore, 1971 


Eugene (Mercury) Morris, Miami, 1972 
Preston Pearson, Dallas, 1976 
Sammy White, Minnesota, 1977 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Career 
123 Eugene (Mercury) Morris, Miami, 
3 games 
122 Preston Pearson, 
Baltimore-Pittsburgh-Dallas, 4 games 
Most Yards Gained, Game 
94 Rick Upchurch, Denver, 1978 (3) 
Longest Kickoff Return 
67 Rick Upchurch, Denver, 1978 


AVERAGE RETURN 
Highest Average, Game (3 returns) 
31.3 Rick Upchurch, Denver, 1978 (3) 


TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
None 


Fumbles 
Most Fumbles, Career 
4 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
3 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
Most Fumbles, Game 
3 Roger Staubach, Dallas, 1976 


RECOVERIES 
Most Fumbles Recovered, Career 
2 Jake Scott, Miami, 3 games 
(1 own, 1 opp) 
Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota, 3 games 
(2 own) 
Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
(2 own) 
Roger Staubach, Dallas, 3 games 
(2 own) 
Bobby Walden, Pittsburgh, 2 games 
(2 own) 
John Fitzgerald, Dallas, 3 games (2 own) 
Randy Hughes, Dallas, 2 games (2 opp) 
Butch Johnson, Dallas, 1 game (2 own) 
Most Fumbles Recovered, Game 
Jake Scott, Miami, 1974 (1 own, 1 opp) 
Roger Staubach, Dallas, 1976 (2 own) 
Randy Hughes, Dallas, 1978 (2 opp) 
Butch Johnson, Dallas, 1978 (2 own) 


YARDS GAINED 
Most Yards Gained, Game 
49 Mike Bass, Washington, 1973 (opp) 


TOUCHDOWNS 
Most Touchdowns, Game 
1 Mike Bass, Washington, 1973 


(opp 49 yds) 


Mike Bass, fumble recovery for a touchdown. 


Experience the Olds 88 Holiday Coupe. 


Holiday option includes T-bar shifter, sport mirrors, console, buckets, sport wheel, color-matched wheel discs. 


‘S 


TAial 


He A 


L-size car witha look of sportiness 


and a feeling of driver involvement. 


The basic qualities of a great road 
car have already been engineered 


into the Delta 88. What the Holiday 


Coupe option does is give you the 
sporty touches that you love, but 
rarely find, in a big, solid car born 
for the open road. 

Slip into the bucket seat. Start 
the engine. Slide the T-bar shifter 
into DRIVE. Wrap your hands 
around the sport steering wheel. 


Then settle back and let the 88 
Holiday Coupe show you what 
great road cars are all about. 

The nicest thing about it is you 
get the solid feel and generous 
room of a full-size car wrapped 
in a Body by Fisher. 

What more can we tell you? 
Take a test drive at your Olds 
dealer’s soon. Discover that great 
Olds feeling — and the special 


driving excitement the 88 Holiday 
Coupe can spark in your life. 


Cldemobite 


88 Holiday Coupe gu | 


Have one built for you. 


SYLVANIA BLUE DOT. 
THE BIGGEST NAME IN 
CHEESE. 


We get more smiles than any other brand of flash. Over a bil- 
lion every year. Why are we the #1 best- Va 
seller? Because we take great pictures every 
time. We're available just about everywhere. 
And when you say Sylvania Blue Dot you can 
say cheese six ways: Super 10 Flip Flash, 
Magicubes, Flashcubes, Flash Bar, Hi- 
Power Flashcubes and Flashbulbs. Let us 
light up your life. 


SYLVANIA 3 [ere 


Sylvania Lighting Center, Danvers, Mass. 01923 


